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had a scientific training in investigation, to give an impartial 
statement of the case for and against matriarchy? The book 
is obviously written for the unlearned reader who can not verify 
either Mrs. Gallichan's facts or conclusions, but if, though un- 
learned, he is intelligently cautious he will probably find himself 
wondering what an anti-feminist would make of the same facts. 

In the second case, granted Mrs. Gallichan's conclusions are 
correct, have they any direct bearing on present-day problems? 
Surely no reasonable being denies that women organize and 
manage certain departments of human life excellently, but it is 
a far cry from a primitive state to modern Europe. Nor would 
many women have a revival of matriarchy if with it had to come 
that division of labor which according to this author was one of 
its essential causes. 

Nancy Catty. 

London, England. 



What Do We Mean By Education? By T. Welton, D.Lit., 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co., 1915. Pp. xii, 256. 

In this book Professor Welton discusses firstly the ultimate 
aim of education, and secondly the means by which the aim may 
be attained. Our aim in education must, he insists, depend upon 
our theory of life, and hence no complete agreement about it can 
be hoped for at present. The means must be dependent on the 
aim, being stated for the most part in the form of hypotheses. 
The element of truth in this argument does not however, we 
think, justify Professor Welton in separating the examination 
into the "aim" from that into the "means," still less in relegat- 
ing all "inductive inquiries" into actual educative work and into 
child psychology to the latter investigation. Some of the most 
notable advances in modern educational science, to which Professor 
Welton himself has contributed, have been made by a systematic 
study of child nature with its instincts and impulses, and of the 
effects of educational practice, and these researches have in fact 
modified the aim which educators now feel able to set before them, 
as well as the means which they adopt to attain it. To attempt 
to decide fundamental educational principles without constant 
reference to this inductive knowledge is either to go back to the 
dogmatism of earlier writers and to risk falling into some of their 
absurdities, or to be content with generalities which win ready 
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acceptance because each teacher can put his own interpretation 
upon them. And indeed Professor Welton's statement of aim 
seems to us to belong to the latter class, though the syntheses of 
divergent theories by which he arrives at it are in themselves 
lucid and valuable. 

Incidentally, Professor Welton's strictures on the work of ex- 
perimental psychologists in connection with education seem 
hardly fair. Even the studies of fatigue, here criticised, have a 
negative value, whilst the investigations into different types of 
memory have obvious practical uses. Indeed it is difficult to 
understand the remark that "the power of retention," as such, 
is valueless. No doubt other types of memory are preferable, 
but no one who lacks the mechanical ability to retain easily things 
read or heard will ever underrate it, and its presence or absence in 
children is certainly important to those who regulate their work. 
Although educational science cannot attain the exactitude of the 
physical sciences, yet scientific and mathematical methods are 
applicable to it, as they are for instance to economics, and to 
criticise their use on the ground that the "average" child is "a 
mere symbol" suggests a misunderstanding of the whole mean- 
ing and application of statistics. 

The aim of education being determined, Professor Welton 
discusses in a carefully reasoned chapter the true nature of free- 
dom and the sense in which such freedom is possible or desirable 
in childhood, and what should be the relation of liberty to author- 
ity in education. But whether or no we agree with his conclusions 
we must regret his attack on the Emile, partly because Rousseau's 
revolt against "authority" served a useful purpose as a correc- 
tive, and still more because the exaggerations involved in it are 
so glaring that serious refutation seems waste of time, whilst the 
book as a whole has been and is a source of delight and inspira- 
tion. And Rousseau's worst mistake lies not in his vain attempt 
to avoid "authority," but in his assertion that children have 
neither emotions nor reasoning powers. A normally affectionate 
boy, brought up in close companionship, as Emile was, with a 
friendly tutor, might probably at the age of twelve, be so docile 
and devoted to the said tutor as to upset all Rousseau's calcula- 
tions. Strangely enough Professor Welton himself seems to fall 
into a somewhat similar mistake in his analysis of child nature by 
ignoring the existence of the so-called "social" instincts. Hence 
he assumes that those educationalists who claim to rely chiefly on 
children's instincts and impulses — whose theory he calls in a 
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curious phrase "the extreme psychological view" — are regarding 
the child merely as an individual and encouraging him in "an 
absolute disregard of the feelings and wishes of others." But 
children show protective and unselfish impulses towards their 
younger brothers and sisters and towards animals just as they 
show impulses towards fear and curiosity, and these and other 
instinctive tendencies must be regarded as the germs of what 
Professor Welton calls the "higher spiritual life," which is 
consequently better described as a development of instinct than 
as "beyond" instinct. 

The two remaining chapters, on the "Means" and the" Agents" 
of education, contain much suggestive exposition of current 
educational topics. Perhaps the most valuable sections are 
those on the connection between a boy's home interests and 
outlook, and the kind of subject which he is likely to appreciate 
in school. This point and the corresponding claim of the parent 
to a voice in what his child learns, deserve more attention 
than they have hitherto received, and Professor Welton's re- 
marks should help to correct some too prevalent opinions such as 
that the half-time system persists entirely owing to parental 
short-sightedness and selfishness. There is an interesting dis- 
cussion, too, on the different types of schools which are desirable 
and on their respective functions, and on the need for more and 
better-planned diversity. Finally we welcome the just appre- 
ciation of the position of those to whom definite teaching of 
dogmatic religion seems an essential part of all education: anyone 
who has discussed this subject with average " undenominational- 
ists" will sympathise with Professor Welton's comment on their 
frequent inability to understand it. 

Cheistabel Mekedith, 

Bangor, Ireland. 



Kant's Cbitique of Judgement. Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by J. H. Bernard, D.D., B.C.L., Bishop of Ossory. 
Second edition, revised. London: Macmillan & Co. 1914. Pp. 
xlviii, 429. 

Dr. Bernard, now Bishop of Ossory, is to be congratulated on 
the appearance of a second edition of his translation of Kant's 
Critique of Judgement. His translation, published over twenty- 
one years ago, was the pioneer English translation of the last of 
Kant's three Critiques, and it still remains the only one that 



